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Switeer insert the rejoinder of the Messrs. Prince & Sons. 
peer 4 When we first read it we designed accompanying 
‘er, with it with critical remarks ; but as its spirit is too ob- 
a rious to need them, we will not occupy the time 
Westen of the reader in comments, further than to ob- 
o an . 

"Cal serve, that if the Southern advertisements have 
—— contained attacks upon northern grown trees, 
without they have never fallen under our notice, or we 
" should have felt ourself bound in duty to rebuke 
y" the feeling which prompted them ; for if there be 
R any thing more than another that we dislike, itis 
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This we do know—that it deserves it. 


We commence the publication from it, to-day, 


of a very interesting article on the “progress Of} carried from the north, where they have cm 
physical science,” which we are sure will be read; ina measure hardened, attain on being planted in 


with avidity by all. 


For the Farmer and Gardener. 


LinnEn GARDENS, . 
Flushing, Dec. 8, 1938. 

E. P. Rozerts, Esq. 

Sir—In reply to the article in your paper of the 
4th inst. we have to state, first, that it is intended 
in our advertisement to assert, that the number of 
buds on trees raised here exceeds the number on 
southern trees by one-third of their number, which 
is equal to 50 per ct. greater than the southern 
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The Journal of the Franklin Institute.—The| ty. we desire to wet. 
November number of this valuable periodical is 
before us, and we scize the occasion to say, that! tive merits as regards the number of 6 p 
it is worthy of the patronage of every man of sci-| pagation, and the superior ve eat nertheht 
ence, and every mechanic in the country. The 
present number, like its predecessors, is filled with} poiteng paper, the Virginia Ret 
matter of the deepest interest to those engaged in 
most of the departments of life, and if merit ia to| trees will, like all other trees fi 
be the rule by which its circulation is to be judg- 
ed, we are certain it has a most extended’one—- will not suit a northern latitade one ually @ 
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a, whit to dwell. 
TS, The paragraph of the Messrs. Prince, to which 
= we took exception, although it had been, as we 
3, wibel - have subsequently learnt, in our paper some 
weeks, never met our eye till it was pointed out 
to us in the N. Y.E. Star, the advertisements not 
3 
a 14 being read by us. This will account for our not 
nae noticing it earlier. 
*. . We have but a word or two more for the Messrs. 
; Prince—they are these—if their remarks, in which | 
o, Mé. they speak of the “aid of editorial comments, 
—e . ia 
and of some editors who are actually engaged in 
pedigm selling trees” are intended for us, and as an im- 
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trees, and we thence claimed the 50 per et. advan- 
tage. It appears however, that the words in the 
advertisement which were written in haste, may 
be misconstrued, and you have consequently mis- 
interpreted them. In speaking of the Southern 
trees, we refer to those more particularly of Geor- 
gia, Florida, Louisiana, &ce. Second—We wish 
in no case to praise our trees “at the expense of 
southern growers,” buat after the repeated attacks 
on Northern trees, which have filled the Southern 
papers, and formed part of Southern advertise- 
ments for the Jast three months, and which have 
in addition received the aid of Editorial com- 
ments, and of some Editors who are actually en- 
gaged in selling trees; and when the mostuailly 
renarks have been made in some of the 
ments in which it is declared that all tr 
valuable when. grown “north of Phiiad 
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on the, state of education in their respective 
achools, to report assisted by the farmers, labour- 
ers, mechanics, professional men, merchants, &c., 
describing the soil, minerals, natural products, 


“buildings, agricultural and mechanical implements 
© of theie school districts respectively, saying what 


zaw materials may be brow sht into use advantage- 
ously to {he’proprietor and to the country —what 
tiew.crops. may be introduced with profit—what 
rotation of crops—what agricultural and mechan- 
ical implements— what improvements in the con- 
struction of the buildings—what manufactories— 
the state of education—what discoveries in natu- 
sal history and the sciences—(premiums to be 
ivenfor useful discoveries)—the microscope, 
ter, thermometer, rain guage and telescope, 

to be used in the schools—to aid in the study of 
wiatural history——io ascertain the habits and chang- 
es of insects that are destructive to our staple 
crops, fruits, vegetables, flowers, plants, shrubs, 
fruit, ornamental, forest trees and animals, togeth- 
er with the changes of the weather, records of 
which to be kept, not only with a view to observe 
its effects on vegetation—but to guard against its 
¢hanges—what tests are used to ascertain the 
comparative yalue of agricultural and mechanical 
implements—what chemical tests to ascertain the 
quality of the soils, minerals, manurcs,&c.; wheth- 
er astronomy is studied with a view to the appli- 
cation of that science to improvements in agri- 
culture or otherwise—whether school or public 
libraries be established, and the character of such 
—the mode of instruction used by each in prac- 
tical horticulture, from the planting of the seeds, 
budding and grafting of fruit, ornamental, forest 
trees, &c,, 10 the transplanting, pruning, &c., and 
whether the art of ascertaining the quality of the 
fruit or timber, especially the bird’s eye maple, 
from the leaf, bark or growth be attended to—also 
what attention to vocal and instrumental music— 
as well as the general statistics of their respeetive 
districts. 
eo CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 





Worn out Fiervs.—The farmers who are 
on worn out farms have within the last 2 years been 
pursuing’a very judicious business in resuscitating 
them. with marl, lime and ashes. The course 
pursued is to sow buckwheat first, which will 

w on a worn out field. When the buckwheat 
is in blossom, they roll it in and put on the lime, 
marl or ashes, whichever they may have. Is noi 
this worthy the notice of those who have worn 
out fields? 





An Agricultural Society in Kentucky has awar- 
ded a premium of a gold thimble to Mrs. Dr. Lea- 
vel, for her husband appearing in the best suit of 
homespun. 





Maxtms of tHe RomaNs on tHe supsect 
or Farminc.—1. He isa thrifiless farmer who 
buys any thing which his farm can produce. 

2. He ieno husbandman who does any work 
in the day time, that can be done in the night, ex- 
cept in stormy weather. 

$. He is worse who does on work days what 
he might do on holidays ; and 

4. He is worst of all who, in a clear sky, 
works within doors, rathérthan in the field. 





AMERICA 
At the time when there 
saying upon the producti ountry , 
it cannot but be inieresti nquiring minds, 
to be so far made aquainted with facts and reason- 
ing relative thereto, as to enable them properly to 
decide upon the merits of a branch of. business, 
so interesting in its chararacter, ich, if it 
can be enccessfully carried 
many millions annually for t 
ple of this country. 

Like the other great st 
sugar and cotton, it is essentially necegsary, that 
both soil and climate, should be well adapted to 
the wants of the plants respectively producing 
them; and the ingenuity and industry of our peo- 
ple, to mould them to our wants. As regards the 
latter, it will be admitted withont argument, that 
we will give ‘he palm to no other country, for 
useful invention, and the profitable use of them 
after their discovery. As far a3 our observation 
extends, there is no business that has claimed the 
attention of Americans, the profits from which 
have not been augmented by their ingenuity and 
invention of labor saving machinery, to a greater 
degree than any of their competitors. 

Indeed, American skill and enterprise seem 
adequate to almost any undertaking. ‘The answer 
of a French courtier to the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, seems particularly applicable to Ameri- 
cans. Who, wlien asked to perform a small favor, 
replied, “Madame, si la chose est possible, elle 
est deja faite; si elle est impossible, elle se fera.””* 

That the silk worm thrives well in our climate, 
has been fully proven, not only of latter time, but 
history informs us, that previous to the Revolution, 
Britain had satisfactorily ascertained this; and by 
bounties, and sometimes even by penalties, en- 
deavored to encourage the introduction of the 
business in her then colonies. These efforts 
were made as early as 1623 by the colonial as- 
semblies, at the instance of the crown, and con- 
tinued until 1669; at which time raising silk had 
become so well esteblished, as to require no 
further legislative encouragement. 

Georgia had become actively engaged in silk 
raising, a short time before our rupture with Eng- 
land, and yearly exported to that country, many 
thousand pounds of raw silk, that sold for several 
shillings a pound higher, than that from any other 
country. More immediately preceding the war, 
the attention of the people of Pennsylvania, and 
adjoining states, became actively engaged in the 
silk business, with Dr. Franklin at their head. 
Some of the Eastern states had also become alive 
to the subject, and energetically entered upon the 
business. Our contest with the mother country, 
however, gave the people other employment, as 
well as deprived them of markets for the raw silk; 
and thus the business was pretty much discon- 
tinued, until after our declaration of independence. 
From that time until the preseni, it has gradually 
increased, until the small county of Windham, 
Conn. now produces annually as much as four 
tons of raw silk, worth forty thousand dollars, 

We cannot, therefore, doubt but that the silk 
worm will do well ia this country. From Maine 
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*Madam, if the thing is possible it is already 
done, if impossible it will be done. 





to Louisiana have they been successfully j 

as it would appear, both in former and in 

time. In my next I propose to say somethi 4 

the food best adapted to the worm. ™ ae 
PENN, 


Auction Sale of Morus Multicaulis.—Thg 
trees of this invaluable species of Mulbe 
commanded higher prices at the auction gaig 
made by Wm. H. Franklin yesterday, than at 
previous one. They were of moderate size, and 
the larger portion were quite small. The lowes, 
price was 574 cents, and the highest seve 
cents, being from twenty-five to thirty cent 
per foot. Nearly the whole were taken 
one purchaser, thereby causing much disappoi 
ment.— WV. ag werd am as 








A FACT OF SOME IMPORTANCE TO SILK 
GROWERS. 

In the year 1835 or 6,1 purchased a small pars 
cel of cocoons, which were kept through the 
summer and winter following, to the next season 
about a year; | supposed the chrysalis of each 
had been stifled, but to my astonishment, from 
that very parcel,a miller came out from one of 
the cocoons the next year. And now the pres- 
enf year, 1838, after the first crops of worms tn 
succession had spun their cocoons, a sinall nun» 
ber of eggs had been kept in a tin pail, suspended 
in a well, so as to rest upon the water, at the side 
of the pump, the top of the pail secured by atin 
cover and a cloth saturated with beeswax and tal- 
low, and thus kept, so as to bring forward the 
worms in parcels, as the foliage should increase 
and the shelves or hurdles be emptied to bring ous 
another parcel for hatching. 

Some of these cggs were hatched and spun 
their cocoons in September, so few in number 
however, that they were left in the cocoonery une 
ti] within afew days, when it was discovered that 
the millers were coming out even as late as the 
10th of November, 1838, having remained in the 
cocoonery about 8 weeks before any symptoms 
of the appearance of a miller, and the cocoons 
having been removed to a place where a fire is 
kept, have now a fresh crop of fine looking eggs 
Some few days past the weather has been coven 
ly cold. The above method of keeping eges has 
succeeded better, even than when kept on cakes 
of ice, the latter having failed to hatch late in the : 
season. 

Further experiments are worth the trial, not on- 
ly to keep back the hatching of eggs, but also the 
late production of the millers. If these two con- 
ditions can be effected, why may not worms be 
fed even to the coming of frost? In my next I] may 
tell you how leaves have been preserved to feed 
worms before the frost has destroyed the foliage 
in the field.— Yankee Farmer. " 





From the Columbia Telescope. 
MANURES. 

Mr. Johnson—In Ruffin’s Farmers’ Register for 
May, 1888, p. 111, is an extract from a Ictter by 
Lardner Vanuxem, Esq., formerly my aid in the 
College here, giving a very brief account of the 
localities of what he terms she/l marl, in South 
Carolina, viz: Santee canal, Eutaw Springs, Dr, 
Jameson’s, near Orangeburgh Court House, Mr. 
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Darby’s, in St. Matthews, at Godfrey’s Ferry, on | tot 
the Pedee river, on the Edisto, &c. To which || Butas? am n 


have to add, a locality two miles south of Darling- 
ton Court House. Marie, technically, is a soil 
composed of sand, clay, and limestone, where the 
latter earth is in the proportion of one third or 
more. | have reason to believe that all the local- 
ities consist principally of limestone, with vari- 
evs proportions of sand, but very small quantity 
of clay, or argillaceous earth. 

My son brought me, a short time ago, a speci- 
men of the shells and soil from the great oyster 
bank on the Santee, which I believe extends eight 
or ten miles. | have also received from Judge D. 
Johnson, a specimen of the shell marl near Dar- 
lington Court House. I regard all these, from the 
eharacter of the shells in them, to belong to the 
tertiary formation—in modern phraseology, ante- 
diluvian. 

Of the specimen from Santee I took 100 grains 
of an oyster shell, (of an extinct species.) | dis- 
solved it in muriatic acid, and about 5 per cent. of 
sand remained undissolved. J] threw down all the 
limestone with carbonate of potash, boiling the 
solution to drive away any excess of carbonic 
acid, which is apt to keep limestone in solution 
The liquor being filtered, and the residuum dried 
and weighed, furnished the expected proportion 
of limestone. 

I took the earth with which the inside of the 
shell was filled up. I dissolved it as before, pro- 
curing about 90 per cent. of limestone. The re- 
siduum was chiefiy sand, with but little clay- 
earth. 

I tovuk 100 grains of the common gravelly soil 
furnished me by Judge D. Johnson, from Darling- 
ton Court House vicinity. J rejected all the larg- 
er fragments of shells, taking what appeared to be 
the soil. 1 treated it as before, with muriatic 
acid, which dissolved perfectly 75 per cent. of the 
gravelly soil, leaving (when dried perfectly and 
weighed) 25 per cent.-of soil, almost entirely 
sand, undissolved. 

Here, then, in various parts of our state, are de- 
posits of shell limestone, just as valuable for ma- 
nure as any other whatever, to sandy, to clayey, 
or to an intermixture of sandy and clayey soil._— 
A source fof wealth that is of very great extent 
and very great value. 

Limestone in Europe is applied when burnt in- 
to lime, sometimes to the amount of $00 bushels 
per acre. Twenty hundred weight of limestone 
ought to be exposed to fire in the kiln, till it will 
yield but eleven hundred weight, or more accu- 
rately from 43 to 44 per cent. of carbonic acid 
ought to de driven off by the heat; else the lime 
is imperfectly burnt, and will not make good mor- 
tar. When laid and slacked upon the land, it re- 
gains from the air about $0 per cent. of carbonic 
acid in about 10 days, and is gradually changed 
into limestone again. Hence the necessity of 
keeping lime from the air, which is to be used as 
a cement; hence, too, powdered limestone may 
be as good as lime in most cases. J would, there- 
fore, were | a farmer, merely grind and screen 
the shell marl, without burning it, and put at least 
$00 or 350 bushels of the screened earth per acre, 
on the land. This will form a good constitution 
for soil, and will permanently prove useful. I 
do notdeem 400 bushels per acre, on gandy soils, 





too much, and the addition of clay will add 







ical farmer, I say this with 
ent of those who are. 


AS COOPER, M. D. 





PRESERVING ROOTS. 

erson that has a family should lay in a 
\roots for the winter, whether he 
t; if he raises them, the best 
the fall and properly pre- 
to purchase them, then he 
they are in good condition, 
and save them well, instead of buying them after 
they have lost much of their good qualities; as is 
the case when they are saved without proper at- 
tention. 

Beets, carrots, turnips, parsnips, &c.i are often 
put into the cellar without any protection from 
the air, and they soon become dry and poor, or 
they may be put in large piles in a warm cellar 
and heat, and thus become poor. These roots of 
the proper shape and quality, should be selected 
very soon after they are dug, and saved in pure 
earth or sand. If there be a convenient place to 
lay them on the ground ina bin, or corner of the 
cellar, in small quantities, they may be saved well 
by covering them well with earth; if the quantity 
of roots be large, there should be alternate layers 
of rocts and earth. If it be convenient, it is as 
well to put the roots in a close box or cask, first 
a layer of earth, then one of the roots, and a good 
covering »f earth ontop: Either of these methods 
may be followed as most convenient. The roots 
are best saved by beinglembedded closely in earth 
and having enough to cover them to prevent its 
drying readily. 

When roots are covered with earth, they may 
be saved in a cooler cellar than when exposed, 
as they will be much less liable to freeze, and 
when thus protected they keep better where it is 
tolerably cool. Any pure earth, having only a 
common degree of moisture, is good for saving 
roots, and will answer about as well as sand if it 
be fine so that it will run down closely and cover 
them. A person, living in acity and having only 
a garden spot, can generally get good earth for this 
purpose, by removing the top as far as it has been 
cultivated and taking up the pure soil below. 

Most farmers have good cellars in which they 
can lay their potatoes on the earth, and by keeping 
their cellars shut close and free from light they 
usually save their potatoes well without covering 
them, but they must not infer from this that other 
roots may be kept well in the same manner, for 
as they are mere liable to injury from being dried 
and exposed to air, they should be protected with 
more care. 

We have known good turnips and beets become 
very poor in a few months, when with proper care 
in laying them down in earth they might have 
been kept perfectly good till warm weather. We 
had some early garden stone turnips last fall, 
which kind is of as transient duration as any kind 
cultivated; we put them in a barrel with layers of 
earth, and were excellent the first of May; they 
continued good till the warm weather caused them 
to grow. 

Most persons that raise parsnips let them re- 
main in the ground until spring; and they have 
only a few messes before they begin to grow; in- 







r of the mixture thus made. 


stead of this way, a part should be dug and put in 
the cellar, packed in earth, that. they may be used 
as wanted through the winter, 

The best roots for eating ate of.a small or.mid- 
dle size, the large ones should be given to stock. 
Turnips that were sown late and .have acquired 
only one third or one half the usual size, are ofa 
much better quality for present use, and they keep 
far better than those that have a full growth. 

There is generally time enough to, raige.Auirnips 
for winter use after digging early potatoes.6 Some 
of sufficient size wereraised in that way last year; 
and we have seen some this season that*have 
already attained a good size for eating; am-gtound 
that has produced a crop of potatoes; and they will 
probably grow a month or more yet. . 
Yankee Farmer. 
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From the Yankee Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 

What was our country two centuries ago? What 
isshenow? Then she scarcely knew the foot- 
steps of civilized man. Her vast foresis were the 
joint domain of wild beasts and savage Indian 
tribes. A long period elapsed, before the earth 
produced a sufficient supply for the thin white 
population that first inhabited these Atlantie 
shores. Improvement in agriculture was reserved 
for a late period. Comparatively but litle atten- 
tion has been paid to this most important subject 
until within the last half century. ' Even now at 
this enlightened age, itis too much neglected, al- 
tho’ more has been effected within the lasttwen- 
ty-five years for the advancement of agriculture, 
than was done fora century and a half before. 
Still the progress in agriculture has not, in this 
country, been equal to that in various other pur- 
suits of industry. And, in comparison with Eng- 
land or France, we are probably half a century 
behind them in agricultural*improvements. It, 
therefore, behooves the friends of our national 
prosperity to lend a fostering hand; for it i 
admitted, that agriculture is the grand basis ofa 
other useful human pursuits. Without it none 
can flourish. We are far from assertingythat the 
success of agriculture is not dependent upon that 
of other pursuits. They are mutually dependent 
upon each other, in a great variety of ways, too 
numerousto specify here. Were either commerce 
or manufactures destroyed, agriculture would ne- 
cessarily decline, and the human family would re- 
turn to a semi-barbarous, or, perhaps, savage state, 
The lights of science, orin other words, of know- 
ledge, are also indispensable to agricultural im- 
provement. And itis a matter of the highest im- 
portance, that all Farmers should be fully convin- 
ced of this truth. The aggregate good and pros- 
perity of the whole, is the most effectually promo- 
ted by encouraging all laudable pursuits of honest 
industry. Malthus admits that “ /abor*is the only 
source of wealth.” But he was not the first dis- 
coverer of this truth. {t is a truth almost self-evi- 
dent, and must have been admitted by all nations 
that arrived ata high state of civilization, andcul- 
tivated the arts and sciences. ~ 

Silver and gold, or money of any-kind, do not, 
in, and of themselves, constitute national wealth ; 
they are aply the signs and standards of value,— 
The products of the earth, raised and fitted by the 





hand of labor for, and to our wants, conveniences 
and comforts, cause wealth and happiness to flow 
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in upon us. Should these products remain in the 
hands of the prodocer, whether farmer or mechan- 
ic, they would be of but litile use or avail. Hence 
the importance and necessity of the merchant, 
who promotes the interests of the whole, by ex- 
changing the surplus products, and supplying 
those who. stand in need. Commerce is, there- 
fore, rightfully considered to be the handmaid of 
agriculture and manufactures. 
In« taking a view of the present condition of 
our ‘country, our hearts ought to be filled with 
ratitude to ihe Author of all good, that it is our 
ot to dwell in the finest country, and under the 
mildest.and most liberal Government in the world. 
Perhaps most of us cannot, or do not, fully appre- 
ciate our high privileges. Here the farmer’s hard 
earnings are not wrested from him to support a 
pampered nobility in idleness, luxury and afflu- 
ence ; but every man can enjoy the fruits of his 
own labor. What strong motives, therefore, have 
our farmers to increase their agricultural products! 
To do this, they ought to adopt the improvemeats 
correspondent to the age in which we live. ‘The 
history of nations shows that such improvements 
have been, in some measure, proportionate to the 
increase of population. With this idea, let us 
turn our attention to the increase here. The fact 
admits of no doubt that our population lias gone 
on doubling about once in 20 or 25 years, since 
the sétilement of the country. Should the in- 
crease continue in the same ratio the next twenty- 
five years, what a vast population will dwell with- 
in our territorial limits! Consider also how di- 
versified are our pursuits! How large a propor- 
tion of our population are engaged in our numer- 
ous manufacturing establishments, as well as in 
various other mechanic arts! View our thronged 
cities and populous villages in every section of 
our land, all of which are dependent means of 
subsistence upon the product of agriculture. Orh- 
er classes too, embracing a large portion of our 
population, are equally dependent. These con- 
siderations convince us that the produce of our 
farms, will, for along period, command a high 
price—a powerful stitimulus not only to increase 
the quantity, but to make great improvements.— 
Those who will suggest and publish improve- 
ments through the medium of our agricultural pa- 
pers for the benefit of our farmers, will promote 
‘their country’s welfare vastly more than do the 
political conflicts of aspiring politicians. Infor- 
‘mation is wanted. No matter from what source 
or from what country it comes. Spread before 
us all the best modes of cultivation which have 
‘been adopted in our own country and in England, 
France, Holland, Germany, or elsewhere. Give 
us the reasons, and the: proofs of the utility of 
such improvements, and then we would gladly a- 
dopt them, and as readily lay aside the old meth- 
ods, which our fathers have handed down to us. 
Great improvements may be effected through 
“the instrumentality of Agricultural Socivties, or 


associations amongst the most intelligent farmers, | 


but it seems to us that still greater benefits may be 
derived from onr numerous and ably conducted 
agric"ltural papers. In them we may read and 
~ earefully reflect upon the best written essays, as 
well as speculative theories. After a few years of 
altentive reading and reflection, we May have a 
storehouse of useful knowledge, to dircet us in all 


. 
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rect theories may someti 
are not without some use 
upon the same, and point 
cies, and close reflection the subjects will 
finally lead us in the righ . Reasoning and 
reflection are as important and beneficial to the 
farmer as to the lawyer or statesman. 


errorgand falla- 











WORCESTER, [ma 
LINCOLN’S REPORT 


The following Report o 
Swine, at the Worcester Catt ow, is like all 
which have come from the same pen, full of wit 
and humor: 


Wirtuian Lincorn, of Worcester, Chairman; 
Hon. Samuel Mizter, of Braintree: Hon. Joseph 
Davis, of Northborough: Hon. Rufus Bullock, 
of Royalston: Hon. James Draper, of Spencer. 

Massachusetts is a glorious Commonwealth. 
Her renown heretofore has been wreathed with 
the valor of her warriors, the wisdom of her states- 
men, and the worth of her citizens. If hereafter 
in the vicissitudes of human affairs, patriotism shall 
grow faint, and public and private virtue become 
impaired, the fate of our own beloved State may 
rest secure on the greatness of her pigs: and the 
lustre of her people, if unhappily it grow dim, be 
rekindled by the solid excellencies of the inmates 
of the pens. 

The town of Worcester has always been un- 
rivalled for boars. They were now, as hereto- 
fore, more intense than in any other part of the 
ample territory of, a country extending between 
independent States. 

The boar of Messrs. J. G. & D. H. Perry, 
speckled, but not striped, had proportions as ex- 
quisite as those of a fifteen gallon jug, into which 
no evil spirit had ever entered. “ Born and dis- 
tingnished” at home, to him was awarded the first 
premium of five dollars. The second premium 
of three dollars, was awarded to Mr. Israel Whit- 
ney of Worcester, for an animal that was entire, 
and as finely formed as if his frame had been rais- 
ed by rule and square in days’ works 


maternal affection, frelicking merrily, and taking 
the young responsibility of feeding plentifully, 
The venerable matron, mother of this decimal 
family of suckers, who played over and ay 
her, of the greatest boar of the festival, and of ane 
other troop of chubby, white haired children Wag 
thrice blessed in being worthy of the first prea. 
um of five dollars. The second premium was 
awarded to Mr. Aaron Howe, of Worcester, for 
a sow, beginning in Holden, and subsequenily 
gaining legal settlement in Worcester. b 

The “weaned pigs, not less than four in num 
ber,” prescribed by the laws of the society, count. 
ed twenty-one. All of them were very n 
best. Six presented by Mr. Nathaniel D 
of Sutton, round, plump, and white, of the Whit. 
ing breed, were worthiest among the worthy of 
the premium of six dollars. Close behind them 
came those of Mr. Aaron Goodale, of West Boyls- 
toa, deserving the premium of four dollars.” Jy 
the long procession of the virtues of the pig, half 
a dozen of those of Mr. Nathaniel B. Flagg, of 
Shrewsbury, weighed in the balance with their 
competitors, were found so abounding that it «is 
recommended to bestow on the proprietor a gra 
tuity of two dollars, As the mother of the nursery 
of Messrs, J. G. & D. H. Perry, had received 
a premium for proficiency in the multiplication 
table, and her son had received equal favor for 
declining to study or adopt the principles of Mal- 
thus and Miss Martineau, against population, it 
was concluded that the swine of these genilemen 
deserved a reward of better currency than gold, 
silver or irredeemable paper—in the circulating 
medium of praise. 

Artemas Ward, Esq., who keeps the faithful 
history of the titles of our farms, permitted the 
name of an animal to be entered on the secretary's 
day book, and suflered judgment to be rendered 
for default of appearance. Among all the gaod 
deeds of the excelleut register of the county, there 
jis but this one instance, standing solitary and 
alone, where he ever did injustice to any living 
being. Depriving his pig of an opportunity to 
‘present himself on such occasion, and to show 





, and not) his merits, is an omission which even repentance 


constructed by contract. Mr. Edwin Curtis of | cannot now supply. 


Worcester, exhibited a pig, whose sire was a na- 


tive of New York, and who traced his lineage | jis known whe 


The excellence of the State Lunatic Hospital 
rever the name of the best charity 


back almost to Kinderhook. Te trod so closely | of our governinent has been heard. Its works in 


in the paths of his illustrious competitors as to | pork 


be considered worthy of the recommendation that 
a gratuity of two dollars should be bestowed, the 
testimonial of affectionate regard. The pig of 
Mr. Aaron Howe, unlike the western citizen, who 
was not raised but grew up, was raised by hand, 
and had grown into a fine specimen of domestic 
industry and skill in pork manufacture. The in- 
dividual owned by Mr. Samuel Harrington, of 
Worcester, of tender years and less robust figure 
than its neighbors, gave evidence of a genius for 
future usefulness, which, if cultivated and devel- 
oped, may make him the head of large families of 
hopeful offspring, through coming generations, 
In approaching the pleasant society of females, 
the loveliness of form and feature sometimes leads 
admiration away from the han’someness of do- 
ings to the grace of being. The incorruptible- 
ness of the conrt permitted no such seduction. 


were exhibited in three spiendid editions; 
,an octavo set which had been kept five months; 
| four thick quartos six months aud ten days old, 
and a series of gigantic folio volumes of fat. 
| ‘The swine belonging to the institution appeard to 
be perfectly rational, and of sound sense, and 
iclear memory. Eightof them, in one vast brood, 
| gave examples of the results of good treatment, 
1} tons in weight. They resembled independ. 
ent sub treasury depositories, When they stood, 
they lied; for they could not stand; they could 
scarcely sit; if they endeavored to place theme 
selves upright in one direction, by an easy transi 
tion, they resolved into another equally perpendies 
ular.— There were no objects bearing comparison 
with their huge dimension, except tue vevetables 
transplanted from Wethersfield, celebrated jn 
Morse’s Geography, as the paradise of beauty and 
onions, by Dr. Woodward, hose unrivalled skill 





The sow of Messrs. J. G. & D. HH. Perry ap-| not only restores to the disordered and euleebled 


* our different rural operations. Although incor- peared before them with ten “sweet pledges,” of’ mind its healthful aciion and vigor, but gives to 


[December 25, 1893. 
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the earth he cultivates new powers of production. 
While the mouths of one committee have watered 
at the prospect of the living barrels of food in the 
ns, the eyes of another have doubtless been 
oistened in contemplating the odoriferous roots 
ghich have graced the hall. Sie 

[t was gratifying to know the patriotic spirit 
which animated the vast delegation of swine from 
the hospital. With a promtitude worthy of all 
approbation, they took measures to reach their 
jnted place the day before the fair. How 
their journey. wae performed is not known; to 
have rolled over the distance would have been 
the easiest mode of Jocomotion, for shapes as deep 
as broad, and broad as long. Loosening the 

reen earth around, on their arrival, they stretch- 
ed themselves on its feathery pillow to rest. The 
chairman, moved with deep anxiety for their re- 
ose, viewed them by a lantern at midnight, when 
they slept in the silver beams of the moon, like 
small mountains covered with snow. The music 
of their dreams floated as sofily on the airas the 
melodies of Mr. Frank Johnaon’s celebrated band, 
which poured its sweet notes off hand on the ears 
of Queen Victoria. Nothing could alloy such 
happiness except the sad deprivation of the priv- 
ilege of becoming members of the society and 
participating in its agreeable exercises. It has 
always been difficult to conceive how one pig 
could look another in the face without laughing 
from reflected enjoyment. ‘These creatures had 
no face to look at—the chief extremity absorbed 
by the body, was only distinguishable from the 
termination which follows in the footsteps of his 
predecessor, by a delicate, white projection appear- 
ing as the representative of its absent constituent, 
the snout. 

Unhappily the commonwealth is not a citizen 
of the county of Worcester. Although worthy 
of being admitted to the freedom of our communi- 
ty, she cannot al present claini a premium for her 
children. It is recommended that the sum of two 
dollars,which, if possible, would have been award- 
ed to her, should be presented to Mr. Mirick M. 
Chaffin, the attendant of her hogs, by whose care 
they have been made to resemble elephants in 
miniature, with their trunks packed up. 

That race recently introduced, whereby hangs 
no temperance tale, the Dedham breed, produc- 
ing by its bite the dreadful horror of cold water, 
was entirely invisible, Lithographic representa- 
tions rode on the rails of the pens. Whether the 
striped pig would have been examined had he been 
present, it is unnecessary to determine, as no op- 
portunity was offered to consider its form or 
spirit. 

One of the most lively writers of American 
sketches, in whose hands charcoal marks white, 
exclaims, “] wish I was a pig, there’s some sense 
in being a pig that’s fat: pigs are decent behaved 
people and good citizens, though they have no 
voles.” No considerate spectator of the calin con- 
tent and philosophical repose of the inmates of the 
pens could refuse to respond with hearfelt siaceri- 
ty to such reasonable wish and opinions. Pigs 
do not buy lands, nor build houses, nor pay taxes, 
nor have bills left with an attorney for collection, 
nor subject themselves to the caprice of any court 
except that of the judges of swine. They are not 
abused for owning bank shares, nor obliged to 
borrow money to support those who denounce 





t their boilers, nor have 

assignment process to 
confiscate their estates'#0 defray the costs of set- 
ling them. Pigs a ve being politicians. 
No hog of respectability was ever heard to ex- 
press an opinion on the sub treasury system, or to 
commit himself in relation to the vexed question 
of the license laws.—N or has it been cver known, 
that a pig has F the aspiration for happiness 
already quoted, ng that he might be a man. 
There is no n between pigdom and 
manhood. , 

All which, in behalf of the pigs, and the absent 
councellor, and present senators, representatives, 
justices, officers and soldiers of the committee, is 
respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM LINCOLN, Chairman. 

October 10, 1838. 


[There is a very pleasant vein of wit in the above 
report; but we think the political allusions are in 
very bad taste, and by no means calculated to 


advance the cause of agriculture. Ed. Farmer 
and Gardener.| 


messengers sent u 










Talking of Swine, there’s no breed like the 
Berkshire. They are all the go: short legs, 
plump, barrel-form bodies, with full busts and real 
classic heads. They eat but little, fat quick, and 
keep themselves as white as chalk and clean as a 
penny. Capt. Samuel Williams killed one the 
other day, which weighed 450 pounds, and we 
were called to see one belonging to Mr. Lewis 
Strong last week,a few hours before he was con- 
signed to the executioner, which weighed, after 
his decease,$75 pounds. He could scarely see 
an “inch beyond his nose,” he was so corpulent, 
and the fat was so thick upon his ribs that he 
breathed likea man with the asthma, Mr. Ferry, 
in South-street, has one of the same beautiful 
breed, which he keeps to show pig amateurs.— 
North. Cour. 





Scatpinc Hocs.—A gentleman of experience 
and observation, desires us to make known, for the 
benefit of farmers, a mode practised by him of 
scalding hogs. 

Instead of putting cold water, or ashes into the 
hot water, as generally practised, he washes the 
hog in cold water previous to scalding it. Jt mat- 
ters not how hot the water may be with which 
the hog is scalded, let cold water be -firet used in 
the way prescribed, the hair can be taken off with 
ease and neatness. No danger need be apprehen- 
ded of the hair becoming set, as is often the case 
when this mode is not resorted to.— Yankee Far- 
mer. 

Sweet Potrator.—The sweet potatoe is some- 
what difficult to preserve for seed. In several at- 
tempts to keep them through the winter we have 
totally failed. Recollecting to have somewhere 
read that smoke was a great preservative of the 
sweet potatoe, we last fall packed in very dry 
earth a box of them, and placed it in a position 
free from frost and exposed to the influence of 
smoke. The result was entire success? A few 
large ones whieh we intended to have used were 
laid on the top and covered with a mat. They 
were forgotten, and remained there till May per- 
fectly sound. 


ON TIIE DISEASE OF DOMESTIC ANI 
MALS. 

Spavin—This isa disease of the horse’s hock, 
and most generally causes lameness. It is’ of 
two kinds ; viz. the bone, and the bog or blood 
spavin. The former consists of a bony ‘énlarge- 
ment of the inner side of the hock joint, towards 
the lower part; the most effectual remedy for 
which is firing ; and if it be done atan early stage 
of the disease it will probably cure it. Another 
method of treating bone spavin, is to make an’in- 
cission with a knife or bore a hole in the bony 
swelling with a hot iron, and introduce.ipto ita 
litle sublimate of arsenic, which confine with a 
plaster; this generally occasions violent inflamma- 
tion, and often excites symtomatic fever endanger. 
ing the horse’s life—it in some cases however 8 
beneficial. and the animal so far recovers asto be 
useful. It is, however, a remedy we should our- 
selves be loath to practice, considering the first 
named remedy by far the best if performed at the 
proper time. 

Blood spavin is a soft but elastic tumor om the 
hock a little above where the bone spavin occurs, 
and more on the inside, or towards the bend of 
the joint. [tdoes notofien cause lameness, ex- 
cept when the horse’s work is severe. It is sel- 
dom removed ; and although it may, when larger, 
render the horse unfit for severe exertion, it is 
rarely an impediment to moderate labor. If any 
thing be done, continual blistering will be most 
likely to prove beneficial. Horses most dispos- 
ed to these diseases, are such as are cat-hammed, 
or have their hocks inclining inward, which ten- 
dency is increased by making the outside heel of 
the shoe higher than the inner. Working the 
horse at too early an age is another cause of spa- 
vin, and should not be practised. 

Roaring--which takes its name from the whee- 
zing noise the horse makes in ‘breathing, when 
i put into quick motion. [tis supposed by some 
writers to be caused by an effusion of coagulable 
nyn'ph in the windpipe, and is considered intur- 
able. When it becomes very violent you may 
consider your animal useless, as it will render him 
unfit for any kind of work,—Michigan Agricul. 





REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF 
PEAS. 


Crops of secondary importance are of ourse” 
deserving of less attention than those which are™ 
primary;—such as, in consequence of a limited ~ 
market, do not readily command cash, are not so 
valuable to the farmer as those at all.times in 
extensive demand. Thus for instance, the enliure 
of buckwheat and rye are not worthy of so much 
attention as that of wheat—But when a crop of 
secondary importance in itself, becomes a very 
useful auxiliary in the cultivation of the most im- 
portant, it immediately assumes a rank of that first, 
consequence. [tis this which renders the culti- 
vation of peas highly deserving the attention of 
farmers. 

Jt has been long since satisfactorily determined 
that attempts to make money rapidly from land by 
close cropping, is the worst economy; and that on 
the contrary a proper system of rotation, éalculat- 
ed to effect ajeonstant improvement in the soil, is, 
in conseqnence of the full und regular crops thus 
obtained, the best policy even for the time being, 








Thus an abundant crop of peas followed by one 
‘ be 
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of wheat, would be more advantageous than two 
successive and inferior crops of wheat, indepen- 
dently of the effect on the land. 

The peculiar excellence of peas asa preparation 
for wheat, is-well becoming known. Their ad- 
ditional value as foud for fattening domestic 
animals, especially hogs, renders the knowledge 
of their proper culture of much importance, and 
any svggestions therefore upon this subject it is 
presumed may not be wholly useless. 

With regard to a proper soil for peas, it is com- 
monly believed that a poor, or but moderately 
fertile one, is best, and that the great growth of 
stalk produced by very rich land, is averse to the 
copious production of seed. This is doubtless 
generally the case, when the larger and taller 
varieties are sown; in these there is already a 
strong tendency tv the growth of leaf and stalk, 
which is increased by a fertile soil. But this may 
doubiless be in a great degree if not entirely re- 
medied, by the substitution for the taller kind, of 
the early and dwarf varieties, such as Bishop's 
dwarf Prolific and early Washington. Indeed itis 
not improbable that much larger crops than have 
been hitherto obtained, may be raised from dwarf 
peas thickly sown on fertile ground. 

Analagous proof is furnished by the fact that 
touch larger crops of Indian corn have been raised 
in the northern states from the stalked varieties, 
than in the fertile land of the south and west where 
this plant grows of gigantic size. 

On many poor soils, there can be no doubt, that 
peas are a much more profitable crop than corn, 
as they produce as much in such case to the acre, 
are more valuable for farm stock, and are an actual 
benefit instead of injuring the land, especially if a 
preparation for wheat. 

Where the object is chiefly to prepare the 
ground for wheat, selection of soil is not of course 
to be obtained; in such cases therefore, it becomes 
important to adopt the variety to the soil, choosing 
the earlier and smaller for fertile and the larger 
and taller for more sterile land.— Michigan Ag. 





Horses and cattle should be placed so that they 
may provide themselves well with pure water, 
during warm weather. Do not some farmers 
neglect this too much?— J). 





Silk Bounly in Vermont.—The Legislature 
“ ef Vermont have passed an act, offering 25 cents 
for every pound of cocoons hereafter raised in the 
State; 25 cents forevery pound of raw silk reeled 
from cocoons; and the same sum for every pound 
of sewing silk manufactured therein. 

We may expect similar enactments in other 
States during the present winter, when their Le- 
gislatures are generally insession. Pennsylvania, 
New-Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont, already offer bounties on the cultivation 
and manufacture of this article, as the best incen- 
tive to general and successful operation in what 
will shortly become one of our principal branches 
of industry.— Germantown Tel. 





Butter —The New Yorkers are complaining of 
monopoly in this article. ‘The Morning Herald 
. says— 

Throughout all the butter counties, the season 

has been a favorable one, and we learn from the 

best authority that there was never more butter 








made than during the pr ‘season. Thie quanti- 
ty made in Orange county will be 40,000 firkins, 
in Delaware, 28,000; Chenango, 19,000, Wash- 
ington, 12,000, Oneida 12,000, and other coun- 
ties in proportion, and yet the rate in this market 
by the firkin is from 25 to 28 cents. Why is this? 
Simply because a horde of speculators, (a list of 
whose names we have, an ill publish in our 
next upon this subject,) ne through the 
counties buying up every, butter from the 
farmers, at prices rangin 8 to 21 cents. 
One company has invested 3000. From 16 
to 20,000 firkins are now held by this nefarious 
clique, who compel the poor laboring man to pay 
the above nigh rate for this butter, which is as 
much a necessary as beef, and far more whole- 
some for his children, when it might well be af- 
forded for 18 to 20 cents. 










PROGRESS OF PHYSICAL SCJENCE, 
TRANSLATED FOR THE JOURNAL OF THE FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, BY J. GRISCOM. 

On the part which the Soil acts inthe process of 
Vegetation, Memoir read at the Academy of 
Sciences, by J. Perverier. 

The ground is the support and nurse of plants; 
in its bosom, by means of roots, they seek for 
and find a portion of their nourishment. But to 
this truth, so simple and obvious, are attached 
questions of a complicated nature, and of the high- 
est interest to Physiology and Agriculture. With 
one, among others, | have been particularly ar- 
rested, and it has been the object of my medita- 
tions. Before | enter upon it, permit me to bring 
into view some facts which appear to be necessary 
to the discussion of it. 

The earth is notan elementary substanee. Its 
éxterior bed, the residence*of plants, is formed of 
various metallic oxides, silica, alumina, lime, to 
which are often joined magnesia and the oxide of 
iron. Jt contains, moreover, the detritus of or- 
ganic matters which had before possessed life and 
existence. Thus constituted, and under the in- 
fluence of air, water and imponderable fluids, the 
earth is eminently fit for the development of 
germs deposited in its bosom, and to the growth 
of the vegetables which flourish upon it. 

The necessity of the presence of organic matter, 
to constitute a soil,tendownd in the highest de- 
gree with vegetative force, cannot be considered 
doubtful. In vain did Tull, in 1773, attempt to 
maintain that distinct earthly particles, formed the 
sole nourishment of the plant. This theory was 
overturned by the positive experiments of Duham- 
el, who at first embraced it. Nevertheless, if itis 
certain that the presence of organic matter is a 
condition of fertility, we may still ask whether it 
is so essential a condition—such a sine qua non— 
that a plant cannot vegetate in a soil totaly de- 
prived of organic matter, particularly if other cir- 
cumstances, such as the presence of water and 
carbonic acid, be united with it. 

Numerous experiments have been made to re- 
solve this question. Many of them are contra- 
dictory. The great portion, from the high inter- 
est which they involve, ought to be discussed and 
repeated with care, Butanother question not less 
important, and which | think ought to be first as- 
certained, is this: What influence have soils 
themselves in the act of vegetation? To this 
question 1 at present confine myself. 





A vegetable soil, in its normal sta are 
considered a mixture of various th Pry be 
metallic oxides. a 

Every soil devoted to Agricult tn ‘ale 
eral, says Chaptal, formed of a miata ; 
lime and alumina, and in support of thig-ane 
tion he cites various analyses.* ™ 

Davy confirms this statement in his Agriewé 
al Chemistry, and in fact, not a single instance 4 
a fertile soil has occurred, which consisted of g nd 
one earth, or even of two, such as lime and 
silex and alumina, alumina and lime. 

In another passage in his Chimie 4 
Chaptal expresses himself thus ; eric, 

“A mixture of lime, silex and alumina forty 
the basis of a good soil; but that it may ps6 
all the desirable qualities of good land these ig. 
gredients must exist in certain proportions, which 
analyses of the best soil can only establivh, 

If we consult the analyses of the most ferti 
soils, we find that fertility diminishes in 
tion to the predominance of either of theee prin’ 
cipal earths, and that it becomes almost null whe 
the mixture has the properties of only one x 
them.” 

Complexity of composition is therefore, in gen. 
eral, a condition of fertility in a vegetable oj, 
The loose earth which we find in vallies aris) 
from the decomposition of primitive rocks, make 
generally an excellent soil. Now, we know thy 
granite, composed of quartz, feldspar and mi 
and frequently amphibole, must yield by its decom. 
position, a soil containing silica, lime, alumim, 
and a little magnesia and sometimes potash, 
Soils, originating on the contrary, from the decom 
position of more simple rocks, siliceous limestone, 
for example, are lighter, and suitable only fora 
limited number of plants ; they require, says Chap. 
tal, to be enriched, and are valuable only in moi 
climates. Land originating in the decomposition 
of trap, basalt and other rocks of complicated ee 





* A very fertile soil in Sweden was found by 
Bergman to consist of : 


Coarse Silex, $0 
Silica, 26 56 
Alumina, 14 
Carbonate of Lime, $0 
100 


A fertile soil in Middlesex gave Davy—Silice. 
ous Sand 3-5; the remaining 2-5 consisted of 


Carbonate of Lime, 28 
Silica, $2 
Alumina, 39 
Analysis of a fertile soil in Touraine: 
Sand, 49 
Silica, 16 
Alumina, 10 
Carbonate of Lime, 25 

100 


A very fertile compost, formed by Tillet con 
sisted of clay 3-8, pulverised lime-stone 3-8, sand 
28, corresponding to 


Coarse Silex, 25 
Silica, 21 
Alumina, 16.50 
Carbonate of Lime, $7.50 


100 
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—— 
gients, possesses, on the contrary, great natural 


u Rivers,” he further adds, “receive in their 
purses other streams whose mud is mingled with 
js own, and it often happens that the united sedi- 

of two rivers possess greater fertility than 
that of either separately.” : 

This then appears to be an established fact, 
that a svil, (independently of organic matter) is 
the more fertile as its composition is more heter- 

eous. 

if we seek for an explanation of this fact, we 
fied in authors enly vague opinions and doubts; 
the greater number merely state the facts without 
atiempting an explanation. ; 

Agricultural chemists, who indulge more in the- 
dty, appear to guard the cause of fertility as de- 

dent on the physical character of the soil rather 
than on ite chemical constitution. Thus Davy 
having observed that different soils attract mvis- 
ture with different degrees of energy, and having 
discovered, as he believed, that the most hygro- 
meitic soils were the most fertile, he ascribes 
their superior fertility chiefly to this property, 
Bat Davy has not proved that the hygrometric 
force of a soil bears any given relation to its com- 

ition. 

If this attraction for moisture were the principal 
cause of fertility (abating the influence of ma- 
noneuiquios at) 10j Ayissazau Ou aatadsad as (saunu 
of the three earths in the constitution of a soil of 
the first quality. Indeed a certain quantity of 
alumina in a soil otherwise entirely siliceous, or 
eirely calcareous, a certain proportion between 
the adhesive and the loose or sandy portions, 
would be sufficient to confer this hygroscopic 
quality, and of course the fertility of the soil. 
But we have nothing to confirm this supposition. 

The hygroscopic quality of a ternary soil may 
then be considered as an element of fertility, but 
only a secondary element, subordinate to its chem- 
ical composition. 

The property of becoming more or less heated 
by the rays of the sun, which appeared to Davy 
to hold a relation to the fertility of different soils, 
appears to be also a secondary cause. In the 
cases referred to by him there was a mixture 
of black mould, and he did not sufficiently con- 
tider its fertilizing action as a manure upon the 
soil. 

To me, it appears evident that the mixture of 
the various earths which compose a seil, acts upon 
vegetation and determines its fertility by an clectro- 
chemical force, whose action has been clearly re- 
qngnised in other circumstances, but rot yet 
brought into view in the case now under consid- 

gation. In the rst place, let us observe that it 
it a fact, th Ough the truth may have escaped ob- 
servers, ur rather, jt has not yet been brought 
under a formula, that the silica,alumina aad lime 
which enter into a good vegetable suil, must not 
be combined with each other, but simply mixed, 
the lime being in the state of a carbonate. A 
triple silicate of lime or alumina, in which the 
silex, lime and alumina should be ia the propor- 
tions which constitute the best arable land, could 
hot, even if thoroughly divided, furnish a soil es- 
tentially adapted to vegetation. If ina fertile soil, 
omposei of a mixture of lime, alumina and silica. 
‘combination between these three oxides should 
gin to take place, the ground would becume 





cold and sterile. 
mixture of these three Ingredients, a force does 
exist which tends to combine them. 
as external or mechanical movements of the soil, 
or other foreign causes, shall bring these molecules 
within greater or less distances from each other, 
and group them in various ways, electrical! piles 
will be established, discharges will take place, 
producing various tensions, anc the earth will thus, 
i become animated. The 
vades it will excite the 
fibrils, determine the play 
ns, and the absorption of the fluids re- 
quisite to the nourishment of the plan. The 
radical fibrils, and the capillary roots impregnated 
with moisture, will become so many electrical 
conductors, engaged in transmitting electricity, 
certainly ae necessary to life as light and caloric. 


(To be Continued.) 
























A large majority of the Delegates from the State of 
Maryland, tv the National Silk Convention, assembled 
at the Masonic Hall in the City of Baltimore, on the 13th 
of December, 1838. 

Luther J. Cox, Esq., was appointed Chairman, and 
Thos. H. Dawson, Secretary. 

The necessity and expediency of forming a State Con- 
vention, to meet at Annapolis during the session of the 
Legislature, was taken into consideration, and on motion 
it was Resolved, that a State Silk Convention be formed, 
to meet at the City of Annapolis, on the 3d Tuesday in 
January next. 

Resolved, That the citizens of each county in this 
State, friensly to the culture of Silk, be requested to 
hold meetings and appoint, not exceeding 5 delegates, to 
meet said Cunvention to be held in the City of Annapo- 
lis, at the time mentioned in the foregoing resolutions. 

The newspapers of the State are requested to give the 
above a few insertions. 

LUTHER J. COX, Chairman. 

Tuos. H. Dawson, Secretary. 


FOR SALE, 


A valuable FARM of prime soil, on the Western Ran 
in Baltimore county, about two miles north west of the 
14th mile stone of the Baltimore and York turnpike road, 
and at the same distance from the depot of the Baltimore 
and Susquehanna rail road, at Cockey’'s tavern, ina rich, 
highly cultivated and healthy tract of country. 

This farm contains from 260 to 270 aeres, having a 
full proportion in wood, much of which is building tim- 
ber, peculiarly valuable in that neighborhood ; is in tire 
best state of cultivation; a considerable part in produc- 
live timothy meadow, and the residue of the arable land, 
not in grain; 1s well setin c'over, the whole under good 
fencing, laid off into conv. nient fields, each of which is 
well watered. The farm has a large quarry of excellent 
building stone. There are on t.e premises an apple or- 
chard of select fruit trees, which seld m fail to bear ab un- 
dantly ; a valuable mill seat on the Western Run, with a 
race already dug. There is no location in the country 
more favorable for a grist mill, having the advantage of 
a richand thickly settled neighborhood, and a good pub- 
lic road leading thenée to the turnpike road. Buildinge 
substantial and convenient, being a STONE DWELL- 
ING, and kitchen of two stories ; a large stone Switzer 
born, with cedar roof and extensi-e stabling below; large 
hay house and stable for cattle ; stone milk house near the 
dwelling, with a epring of fine never filing water, with 
other out-houses. On the country road near the mill-seet 
a good house and shop for a mechsnic, under rent to a 
good tenant. [tis weil known the lands on the Western 
Run are in every respect equal, i‘ not superior to any in 
the county. Adjoining or near are the lands of Col N. 
Bosley, Daniel Bosley, T. os. Matthews and others. Tie 
water power, with about 20 acres of land, is so situated 
that they may be detached and sold separately, without 
injury to tho rest of the farm for agricultural purposes. 
Terms of sale will be liberal. Apply to 
NATHANIEL CHILDS, 

on the premises, or § 











WILLIAM J. WARD, 


oc 23 tf Fayette, near Calvert st. Baltimore, 


t is certain that ina|THE MARYLAND SILK COMPANY OF 
BATIMORE 
According | Offers for sale 25,000 genuine Multicaulis trees, 


L. J. COX, President. 
SPLENDID BLOODED 5:O0CK FOR SALE. 

Tne proprietor of Covington farm will dispose of the 
following fine bulls on reasonable terms, v z. 

One bull two and a half years old. 

One do. six months old. , 
of the improved Durham short horn breed ; the dam ofthe 
first was got by the celebrated bull Bolivar ; for size, form 
and beauty they are not surpassed by any animal in the 
state. 

Three Devon Bulls, one of which isseven years old next 
spring, and the largest Devon in the State. The Devens 
are from the stock of the lute Wm. Patterson, and of um 
doubted purity. 

Two ha'f Devon bulls. 

Two bulJs halfimproved Durham short hern, and half 
Deven. 

One splendid bull, a cross of the Bakewell, Alderney 
and Devon. 

One bull, half Alderney and half H. Istein. 

These fine anima's may be scen at Covington farm, 
near Petersviile, Frederick county, Md. on application te 
James L. Hawkins, Bal:imore, or to 

se Il FREDERICK E8ERT. Manager. 


CHINESE MULBERRY 1 KEES. 
American Silk Agency, No. 95, Walnut st. Philad:Iphia. 

The eu'scriber having opened a permanent Agency for 
the purchase and sale of all articles connected with the 
culture and manufacture of Silk in the United Stat 
offers for sale all the different varieties of MULBERR 
TREES, suitable for raising the SILK WORM; viz 
Morus ‘tulticaulis Alpinese, Brussa Multicaulis Seedlings 
Morus Expansa, Multicaulis Cuttings, Improved Italian 
Trees, &c. Al-o, Cuttings from Norton's Virginia Seede 
lings, and Cunningham's Prince Ecward Gaare Vines, 
Those vines produce an abundant crop of fruit, warranted 
not to rot or mildew aud are fine for the table, and cupa- 
ble of yielding the finest wines. 

8. C. CLEVELAND, Agent. 

N. B. The particular attention of those engaged in 
the culture and manufacture of American Silk, whether 
of trees, Eggs, Cocoons, recled or manufactured, is called 
to this agency. The Agent will give every. attention t 
Sales, and prompt remittance of proceeds of any article 
sent to him. Those who may wish to purchase and ea 
ter in this valuable branch of home industry, can obtain 
from the agent every information, and also such articles 
as they may want without fear of deception. oc OF 

CHINESE MORUs MULTICAULIS, &e, 

4t the Linnean Gardens, Flushing, New York. 

: 50,000 splendid TK EES of the 
genuine Morus Multicaulisare yet 
remaining for sale at moderato pri- 
ces according to their size ; and ab 
so Cuttings of thesame. None of 
the Humbug kind are sold at this 
establishment. Also 20,0°0 trees 
of the splendid Morvs Expansa 
whict: has very large leaves,great® 
ly loved by the worm, it is very 
hardy, and vields silk of the first excellence. A greatsu}- 
ply of the Moret'a or Alpine a the Canton, Dan 
dole, Broussa, Asiatic, Pyramidalis, Rose of Lomba-dy, 
Morus Alata, and other varieties. 

Also Fruit and Ornamen‘al TREES, Pi:nts and Seeds 
of every kind, and an immense stock of Bulbous Flower 
Roots, just air:ved from Holland. 

Silk Worms Evgs of every kind at the lowest prices, 
and White Italian, Cantun, and Morettior Alpme Male 
ry Seedsin any quantity. The Morus Multicaulis Treog 
cultivated in our nurseries are remarkable for the chuse 
ness of their joints, and furnish about 50 per et. more 
tuds for propagation than trees rai ed far to the south; 
the wood also becomes as mature and perfect on the hig 
exposed position our Nurseries occupy a® in any part +f. 
the Union. Also, Fruitand Ornamental ‘Trces, Uulbons 
Roots, Green House Plants, and Seeds of all kinds, fur” 
salein large or sma'l ptrcels. . . 

Priced catalogtties w Il be sentto every applicant, and 
orders per mail will be executed with as much pre ison 


20,000 Alpin, Canton, and other varieties.. 
d 25 

















and di-patch as if the purchasers were present, and wil! 
be packed soas to be sent to the remotest region wit’ 


safety. no 202m ‘WM PRINCE & SONS. 
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"RALTIVORNE PRODUCE MARKET. 


© @H These Priccs are carefully corrected every Mcxoar 


PER gam | To 
8, white field, «+++++-e+++++**\bushal. =~ 25 -_—— 





TTYLB, on the hoof, seeeeseeoeeel 100Ibs 700; 9 
Geax, — seccesessoserosr**ihushe! 75 
Whi 





\l Presser erirerere a, “ 15 

Gerron, Virgmia, «--.-++++++++***| pound 9 
North Carolina,.-+--s++++| «6 94 
Upland, eoreseceseserer® “ec 94 
Louwiara ——- Alabama) « 114 
PeatrHeRs, seevceceveceveserees**\ pound. 45 


FLAXSEED, oo. ceccesseeees ++++eee+lbushel.| 1 12 


Frecn& Near—Bestwh. wh’tfam.| parrel.) 10 00) 10 
Do. Ga. Waker ecccccs| 60 | | ee 
SuperHow. st. from stores) « | 8 00| 8 
“tt ‘6 wagon price,| & 775| 1 
City Mills,super....-+ ++.) « 8 12) 8 
= extra “6, OE cus 





Orchard,..ese.csssececeees| ot 
Tall mneadow Oat,..--++e-e- 


Susquehanna,....-++-+-| § a pe 
0 “ | 5 50 —_—— 
Kiln-dried Meal, in hhds.' hhd. | 19 00) —— 

do. in bbls. | pol. | 4 00) — 

Grass Setens, wholes.red Clover, pushel., 15 vo} —-- 
Kentucky blue oe a 
Timothy(herds ofthe north) « -} 3 60) 











Herds, or red top,.+++++e+s- 1 00 
Hay,in bulk,.ccccecccecscecessees| ton. | 12 UO 16 vo 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,..++-+- pound. 6 i 

- water rotted,.-...| ¢ q _— 
{fogs, on the hoof,..+.ee-eeeeeeees LOOID. | 9 00} — 
Slaughtered,..++-++e+e+-| ' g 00} 8 50 
Hope-—first sort,..-scssccececevers ponnd. | 9 -—-— 

BOCOND, ce reereegdereeresere oe | 7]— 

TOLUSC, vecerererereceeerere, S| 5| — 
Line, ccecccceccceccccsescooscess bushel. | 32 33 
Musraxpv Seev, Domestic, — ; bik. « | g 50) 400 
OATS, cecccrcccccecpencecece seeee| OF j 44 45 
PaEas, red Cye, vereeerneecceesceens bushel.| a 

Black eyc,-.secceceseeeenes| 8 | oo} 1 12 

Lindy ,-cvccecscasecersceeees| és | ona — 
Prasrer Panis, inthestone,cargo,| ton. | 450} — 

round, ++++++»+-|barrel.| 1 50; —— 
Pauma Gurista Bean,..-.---» ++«'bushel.| ——| —— 
RAGE, oo csescecccececsecesccesrees pound. | $8 4 
RUB, or sererereececeecerceereeeees|bushel.| 88 95 

Susquehannah, | & | ——{ none 

Tovacco, crop, common,-++-++++++/100lbs}_ 5 00 35 50 

“© brown and red,-.»-| * | 6 00) 6 20 

+ fine red, «++eeeeeee! « | 8 00) 10 09 
 wrappery, suitable! 

pe pene * | 10 00} 20 00 

‘6 yeilow and red,+--|  “ 8 00) 10 00 








«good yellow,+ «+++ 
‘© fine yellow, ..-+- 


- ground leaf, .. 








2 00} 2 50 
aul ae 


\ 
| 
| « | § 00! 12 96 
.| 12 ool 16.00 
Seconds, as in quality, 4 “ ¢ ro = 


50 
50 
12 


75 
25 











BALTIMORE rrovas ANKE. well plastered, two stories high, well finished themes. 
having an excellent cellar above ground. 4 
; PER. FROM.) To. | Wing,revent y built, is of wood, ceiled thro 
APPLES, coceccccccccccsccscosonvce barrel. Tae three stories high, with an attic siory equa! in its Its 
Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured... pound.| 15 — |fuperior in its height to the three lower stotien* th 
es 


Shoulders, ..++ edOs-seoeee 143! — | *asement story of this wing is cf bri: k. 








Middlings,..++-«d0-seeese. ‘ 144 pon A mahogany spinal stair-case ‘of superior 
Assorted, country ,seceeses| 66 13 — | ship, which with other improvements attached 
Burrer, printed, in ibs. & half lbs.) « 31 374 wards of $2500, ascends throughout the ceptre baa 
. Rul] --ccccccccccveccccces| 66 25 314 From the extremity of the brick wing, and ata » 

‘DER, POCO See resereseresesereees 








| 175 | 200 | angle with it, proceeds a building, (the ac edifice 
‘ ne | length by 34 feet in me ne - 
well ceil d throughout, and having an excellent 

bove ground 4 oo Se 


Ca.ves, three to six weeks old. 
Cows, new milch, «-ecsseseee 
ry POO eereresesseseeee 


Corn Meat, forfamily use,-+-.++- 

















: Besides fire-places, the whole establishment, with the 
Cuor Rr, easy reer 1 exception of the brick building, is warmed by air furtaces , 
BEG0y.+ 0 cccccccccccocccecccccccces| GOREN: on the most improved plan, similar to that by qhj | 
Fis, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, | barrel.) 9 Grace Church and many public and private edifices ig | 
0. 2, «« |9 59 | _— | Philadelphia are warmed. | 
He:zrings, salted, No. 1,...... “ os pa The expense of erecting the apparatus, &c. amounted 
Mackerel, No. 1, —...-—--No.2| * |12 50 |_— | to upwards of $2500. 
No. 3, «| 7 25 The area of all the floors in these buildings, is, by mex. 
Cod, salted,..ccccccccccsese| cwt. | $ 25 | 3 37 surement, upwards of 100 000 square feet. On the Ip. 
Git Adccctesencissnscsassasenese pound.| 14 15 stitute buildiugs is an insurance for $15,000, 





There are ul-o, at a small remove from the main build. 
ings, two residences. cottage: built, neatly finished: the 
one containing 4, and the other, 2 rooms. ° 
Within 300 yards of the Institute, on an 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 

Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 

Baltwnore and North streets. 


; eminenee, iy 
the mansion bul) by me for the late John La Taste, re 


U.S. Bank, ...eeeeee ee pat! VIRGINIA. ___| purchased by me from his family. This is a high'y im. 
Branch at Baltimore,..--do, Farmers Bank of Virgi. par proved rsidence. The house stands upon brick Pillar 
Other Branches,.....+++-do| Bank of Virginia,...... do | shout 5 1-2 feet from the ground ; the four lower and tw 
MARYLAND. Sranch at Fredericksburg,co | UPper rooms being well fiuish:d; out-houses, &c. in good 
8anksin Baltimore,..---par| Petersburg, «-++-..06 cg | order. 
Hagarstown.+ sececeseee 0} Norfolk,s+esssesseees du|_ It is unnecessary to say, that the out-buildings of thy 
Frederick, «.se+eeeee+++e-d0| Winchester,.....eseece « do | institute are, in every respect, correspondent to the mai, 
Westminster, .....++++++-do| Lynchburg, ....... do | building. The garden has been improved at a conside. 
Farmers’ Bankof Mary’d, do| Danville,........... dz | able expense. ’ 
Do. payable at Raston,...do) Bank of Valley, Winch. pa With the above establishment, every way fitted for 
Salisbury,.---- 1 perct. dis.| Branch at Romney,... par extensive Silk Factory, may be had 10,009 Morug My, 
Cumberland,....+-++++. par}|) Do. Charlestuwn, par ticaulis trees, 500 of which are 6 years old, all of yj 
Millington,.....-++e+e+e+ed0)| Do. Leesburg,... par | 0U8 growth, which, at the present time, will yield yp 
DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks,.... 24 wards of 200,000 cuttings ; they are now regularly plant 
Weshington, ‘Ohio Banks, gencrally 3 ed, 12 feet by 12. 100,000 cuttings, of two and thy 
Georgetown, Banks, 4p.c. | New Jersey Banksgen. 3 | ®9® cach, are now being sot out, well secured from fru 
Alexandria, New York City, ..... .par by a ground dressing of long manure. 
PENNSYLVANIA. | New York State,....doa4 When the intrinsic value and resources of the above 
Philadel phia,...+++++++«..par|| Massachusetts, ....... 14a2 tablishinent are tuken into consideration, and when it is 
Chambersburg,.-..+s00e-6 4 ‘Connecticut, Pete . 14a recollected that in one year, from the p:esent time, Cp 
Gettysburg ...+.++s+e+e+edo| New Hampshire,.... 14a2 lumbia will be connected with Charleston by a rail road, 
Pittsburg, .+.ssc-seeees 23} Maine,...... sa oo) 14a | 2°W 'm @ vigorous state of progression 3 when it is, far 
York.. a <a ES 4) Rhode Island, ..... 14a2 thermore, recollected, that this rail road is to connect the 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 9! North Carolina,.... .3a32 sea-board with the great north-west, it may be said tht 
Delaware {under $5]... 4\ South Carolina,....  4a5 the property now offered for sale, presents inducements 
Do. Lover iccceaes 1}) Georgia,......++.. add individuals or companies, desirous of embarking exter 


fF. 








Virginia, «sssecesseeees « | 4 50| 600 


Rappahannock enanta Ie };—| — 

Kentacky, esseeeneeeees| « | 500] 8 00 

Waar, White, ---ssseccesereeees bushel.} 1 75] 1 78 

Red, best dae = 170 #1 75 

Maryland a “ 7 159 1 70 

Wuisxer, Ist pf. in eiesees ) 5 \galfon.| . pr 
© in hhds..+.. x; s | ‘ 

*¢ wagon price, | $ | ‘ | bbls 40 


‘ 
100tbs} 2 00 





Fretcurs, to Pittsburgh,. 
er To Wheeling,.| “ | 223, —— 
washed. untwash 
Weer, Prime & Saxon Fleecos,.../pound./50to 55 
Full’Merino,.coscceseee. oo) S* 145 50) 
Three fourths Merino,......| ‘* |40 45) 
One half Ovecccerece! ** (35, 40) 





Common & one fourth Meri.| ‘* [35 40) 
Pulled,..--+eeeeeeceeeeerere| * 130 33 
Poraroes, 69 t6 70 cts. a bushel. 








See 
A HALF DUNMAM COW FOR SALE 
The subscribef has for sole a beantiful fashionable 1 
half Durhan Cow. She is fresh in milk aud 


oan 


ld. Her price is $75. Applications, post- 
ae waste to 4 § ED. P ROBERTS. 
Who hasalso forsale several full bred me ‘ 


eng females. oc 


Michigan Banks,......++-1(| New Orleans.....-.. 7a8 or oem unsurpassed by any thing of 
Ras Mt nacncol ered in thiscountry. 

i The buildings, collectively, cost upwards of $60,000, 
= ig === |and the lands, with the improvements bestowed upon 
BARHAMVILLE INSTITUTE, them, — igen auction $25 per acre, and, as it 

7. iy . . respects the value of the trees, an estimate can be easi 
With 10,000 Morus Multicaulis Trees, for sale. | 1" 8° ip seine to en ateee then dob Gan pe | 
The establishment now offered for sale, is called Bar- | ing in the Northern and Middle states. 
hamville. Jt is beautifully and cligibly situated about 2 1 will sell the above at two-thirds of the original cott, 
miles from Columbia, (the capital of S. C_) in a region of | on the following terms: one-third cash, and the remain 
country termed the Sand-Hills. The grounds compre- ing two-thirds payable in one and two years, with inter 
hend between 500 and 600 acres ; they are well timbered, | est from time of sale, mortgage and approved security and 
(chiefly pine and small oak) ; about one half consist of | policy of insurance assigned. 
what is termed bottoms, rendered perfectly dry and tilla- ELIAS MARKS, M.D. 
ble, by at least 6000 yards of ditching, most of which mea- Barhamville, near Columbia, 8. 6. 
sures 5 feet in width by 34 in depth. There are upwards SHI will dispose of 109,000 cuttings (or 299,000 eyes) 
of 70 acres completely ditched, now ready for being bro- | each cutging to consist of 2 or 3 eyes, hermetrically sealed 
ken up, which I value at $50 per acre. at each end with a composition of beeswax and rosin. Priet 

The Institute buildings are situated upon a high range | 24 cts. per eye, delivered in Columb:a. 
of Sand-Hills, proverbial for gna gt = ~— - re 18 
neight:orhood affords a retreat for many of the families o 
Columbia during the summer months. It was on that ac- SILK AG ENCY, 
count that the site was selected for the bu iness (a female Corner of E. and 7th streets, Washington City, D. €. 
Boarding School) to which the buildings have been dedi- The subscriber having commenced an Agency for tl 
cated. The water is excellent, zupplie1 by two pumps—-| purchase and sale of SILK MULBERRY TREES, and 
bisi!es which there are two excellent springs. all ariicles connected with the growing o! Silk, offers for 
I'he centre building is of wood, weil plaistered, and | sale the following varieties of Mulberry Trees at Balti | 














6 








neatly finished throughout, and measures 54 feet square, | more prices, viz. Multicanlis, 4Ipine, Broussa, Whitek 
three stories high; the upper room or attic story being 15 | ‘alian and Carton; also Mammoth White Silk Worm 
fort in height. Beneath this building is an excellent col- | Egys, warranted to be of superior quality. All these. 
lar, above ground The wings attached to the centre | cent publications on silk growing for sale, and sobscrip 








building are 100 feet each in length, the one 24 and the | tions received for the various periodicals devoted to thy 
other 34 feet in width. The southern wing is of brick, subject. no 20 . F. CALLA 





